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THE SHEPHERD IN HIS SERENITY 

/^orin : And how do you like this shepherd’s life, Master 
^ Touchstone ? ‘ 

.Touchstone : Truly, shepherd, in respect of itself, it is 
a good life; but in respect that it is a shepherd’s life, it is 
naught. Now, in respect'it is in the fields, it pleases me 
well; but in respect it is not in the court, it is tedious. 
Wasi ever in coqrt, shepherd ? 

CoiUn: No, truly. I am a true labourer ; I earn that I 
eat, get that I wear, owe no man hate/envy no man’s 
happiness, glad of other men’s good,' oontent with my 
harm; and the greatest of my pride is to see my ewes 
graze and my lambs suck.’ Shakespeare in As You Like It 



It has become necessary, after this week, to raise the wartime price of the CN to threepence 


I T is little enough to those who know what a 
paper means—the moral strain, the intellectual 
energies, the physical labour that it involves ; and 
yet it is a bitter reminder of the price wc pay for 
the right to enjoy the things that have been ours 
for years. 

, The world that was free for all is burs no more. 
In this land which Freedom made her own not a 
man can do as he likes. The life that was so 
buoyant, so filled with evdry day’s delights, with 
love and laughter, with friends coming and going, 
with the zest of some new thing planned, something 
fresh to be done, a little change in the garden, a 
run through our matchless villages, a saunter 
throng] i a medieval town and a look round its old 
bookshop, tea at a country inn, a peep at. the 
stained-glass windows rich with the glory of our 
Golden Age, the life so simple and serene, is gone. \ 

The Tranquil Life 

It was not much that millions of people expected 
of life—to be able to go their own way in the 
pursuit of happiness, with a few friends-and a 
little garden ; the escape now and then from a 
drab street to r the green countryside, or from the 
country to the fascination of the town; the 
satisfaction of doing one’s work and the joy of its 
reward; watchipg the birds, a walk in the fields, 
half an hour in a wood or a lane, or on sonic hilltop 
where the wonder of Nature is opened out before 
us like a paradise; the excitement of a film or a 
play, or a morning with a book in a shady nook ; 
a run up West to spend a.few shillings in our 
wonderful shops and home again to talk.it over— 
the bus,, and the train, and the people, and the 
movement of the great: throng everywhere, the 
new buildings for ever going up, and the old ones 
for ever, there, reminding us (even in their stillness) 
of X he ceaseless transformation of the world. 

’’JYiat tranquil life is far behind us now. Looking 
across the library as these words are written 
is the white figure of a Chinese sage which lifts been 
in tlie world a thousand years, a sublime image of 
serenity over whose brow no wave of trouble, of 
sorrow, of-grief, has passed through all these 
centuries. He stands superb, as if he belonged to 
the stillness of Time and the silence of Space. 

The Danger in Which We Live 

Through the window is William Blake’s Valley, * 
set in the rolling hills, with a hundred fields and . 
woods like a kaleidoscope of green and gold, and the 
shadowy echo of Romans, Saxons, Normans, and 
Tudors tramping past. Along the straight mile 
at the foot of the hill they came.for centuries, the 
Roman leaving his house on the river bank, the 
Saxon leaving his people in their graves, the Norman 
leaving behind his castle walls, the Tudors leaving 
the great gateway on which the flag still flics. 
It is all as quiet as the grave, and it is ’hard to 
believe that the world about us is breaking up. 

Yet the day lias come when life is so hard that ’ 
in this great country with the gates of the world 
open to “it, with ships on every sea and the wealth 
of the earth' at its disposal, we must pay threepence 
for eight small pages of paper. A small thing it is, 
perhaps, yet fraught with a significance that throws 
its shadow across the world and darkens the lives 
of all mankind. ' 

We may wonder if even yet all the millions of 
our people arc awake to the danger in which we 
live. Thousands of them care nothing, living lazy 


lives of self-content, robbing the country that lias 
given them all they have and willing that it should 
perish rather than that they should help to save it. 
Wc need not waste our breath on them, the 
parasites and hangers-on of a nation fighting for 
its' life. Yet there are millions more who are 
deceived by the quietness, about them, thinking 
that when the noise is far away the peril is past. 
They do not hear the grinding of the dagger that 
may stab at civilisation in the back. 

yet in this quiet time between the battles of 
the Island;liow great a price we pay for the 
simple things that make life worth while. We are 
exiled from our friends; no more is the garden 
full of them ; no more can we run across country 
or up to town to sec them. We sec nothing of the 
countryside except around our home ; it is* years 
since most of us saw the sea or picnicked in a 



English Evacuee Boys on the 
Coast of the Troubled Pacific 


country lane. Our gardens arc untidy, the 
hedges uncut, the trees untrimmed, the' bank 
full of weeds. The things; that have been lying 
about for a year are lying about still, for there is 
nobody to move them. Indoors the rooms arc 
dark ; the joy of waking with the sun pouring 
through the’eastern window-is only a memory. 

The Quiet Mind 

And the quiet mind, like the quiet night, belongs 
to the world we remember, and not to the world we 
inhabit. God knows wc can think of the past 
(and who docs not ?), but no more can we sit down 
and, think of the future, of the joy of living for its 
own sake,' of the glory of the continuing years that 
make up the.life of man, marching from happiness 
to happiness, from dreams to their fulfilment, from 
the struggle to the great reward. The quiet mind 
richer than a crown is as rare as a crown itself. 

^nd even to those whose faith preserves for them 
a wondrous calm in these days has come the 
bitterness of life in a world of violence and ill-will, 
the consciousness of cruelty and iniquity from 
morning till night, the horrible fact that man has 
fallen so low that a great nation has degraded 
itself below the level of the beasts, that force is the 
only, way to save mankind. It is the intellectual 
price we pay, the submission through no fault of 
ours tea moral standard of which yesterday we 
were ashamed. 

Those who would not willingly hurt a fly must 
hurt men now, for the spirit of cruelty possesses 
the earth and would destroy our lives. We must 
be cowards and cravens and pedants and let the 
world perish with everything true and noble in it, 
or wc must be brave, stern, and relentless, and save 
it for our children and for all the ages to come. 

Consolations 

The sacred trust of life for ages yet unborn is in 
our keeping, and we cannot fail. We may have to 
sacrifice the things we love most in.the world, even 
to sell our homes or see them wrecked ; but in the 
scale of human, destiny it is a small price to pay 
for the infinite blessing that is coming to genera¬ 
tions who will live without the menacing fear of 
tyranny and the cver-recurring tragedy’of war. 

A public man who has served his country for 
sixty years as nobly as any man ever served it 
has had to sell his library to carry on, yet willingly 
would he give up all he_ lias to realise the high 
purposes he has been'working for through all these 
years. It is the price he has paid in the old age 
which should haye brought him well-earned rest. 

|Jpon us all the burden falls, and upon us all the 
glory. The poor give of their little, the thrifty 
sec their savings go, the widow sees her allowance 
dwindling, away, the rich become poorer,' the 
middle rich arc plunged into * impoverishment. 
Yet there are consolations in the thought that the 
gulfs between us all arc narrowing and that our 
common need will make us a family of friends. 

We shall have to pull together, to remember 
that it was the courage of our poor people and 
the labour of our working people and the sacrifice 
of our'richer people, that saved us. Never in the 
whole history of countries have so many owed so 
much to so many. Let us thank God that at last 
He has made us, out of this bitterness and sorrow, 
a band of brothers ^and sisters, a nation worth 
the saving* , .. ' Arthur Mee 
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Holding the Nazis Back 

Russia's Gallant Stand For 
the World's Freedom 

F or over two months our Russian ally lias been fighting, 
some saiy as no country ever fought.before, in the cause of 
the Freedom of the world ; and even if she should be unable to 
withstand the terrific forces arrayed against her she lias won 
for herself already a name which will live in history. What¬ 
ever happens she will not fail, for she has proved that she 
possesses unrealised qualities such as have raised;the greatest 
nations to the pinnacle of fame. 

It is true that licr gallant 
armies have been forced to yield 
ground in the Ukraine, yet so 
stubborn has been their retire¬ 
ment, and so ^ thoroughly has . 
every Russian earncd.out Stalin’s 
policy of Scorched Earth, that 
the gains of the Huns have been 
proving obstacles rather, than 
aids to further advance. 

Every food crop has been 
carted off or destroyed, every 
bridge blown up, every village 
' and town burned or dynamited, 
before- the arrival, of the Bar¬ 
barians. Devastation confronts 
the Germans wherever they have 
.been able to advance. All their 
stupendous energy is wasted ; 
there, is nothing to loot, and 
what arc Nazis without loot ? 

After Two Months 

Yet this is looking at the black 
side of the picture—the meagre 
success which every well-armed 
treacherous foe can gain over a 
peace-loving neighbour. After 
all, Germany was able to choose 
her time and place for attack, 
driving with all her infamous 
brutality at Leningrad, Moscow, 
and Kiev. But after two months 
of unceasing combat not one of 
these cities was reached, even' 
the attacks from the air being in¬ 
effective, morally and materially. 

It is in the moral or spiritual 
aspect of her resistance that 
Russia has proved herself superb. 

Few people in this country, and 
fewer still in America, antici¬ 
pated such unity of purpose, 
sucli devotion to the idea of the 
Fatherland ; but our own Happy 
Warrior, Mr Churchill, was one 
of those who did, and not the 
least of the speeches treasured 
down the ages will be .that on 
June 22, when he announced the 
launch at four o’clock that 
morning of a Bloodthirsty Gutter¬ 
snipe’s mechanised armies upon 
tire Russian peasants, to steal 
from them their daily bread, 
devour f their harvest, rob them 
of oil for their ploughs, and 
produce famine without example 
in human history. 


Equal in boldness and courage 
followed M. Stalin's broadcast 
twelve days later, declaring that 
the national war was not only to 
avert the danger overhanging 
their own country. but also to 
help all the people of Europe 
groaning under the yoke of 
German Fascism. The Russian 
forces were numberless, lie said, 
and there'is no denying it. 

Russia today has a population 
of ovefi 70,000,000, or 30,000,000 
more than in 1918. For many 
years she - has had universal 
military service with 1,200,000 
men annually called up, two in 
three being trained. A great Air 
Force has been created and a 
navy constructed for defence 
rather than attack, canals hay¬ 
ing been enlarged to enable 
these smaller warships: to be 
transferred from the Baltic to 
the Black Sea, and the Arctic 
summer route developed to link 
Vladivostok with the White Sea. 

This fleet has sunk German 
and Rumanian transports and 
warships, and has bombarded 
Constanza; the Red Air Fleet has 
bombed this Black Sea port, 
Danube ports, and the Plocsti 
oilfields in Rumania, while Berlin 
and other German cities have 
also been raided. All these 
achievements have been supple¬ 
mentary to the destruction of 
tanks and so on at the Front. 

Armageddon 

Armageddon is the only word 
for this Homeric struggle on a 
front nearly 2000 miles long, 
from which emerge names like 
Smolensk into the galaxy of 
names like Verdun. 

These are the crowning glories 
of the peasant soldier who is the* 
backbone of the Russian army, 
of heroic mould, willing to die if 
need be—not because his soul 
lias been killed by Bolshevik 
theory, as the lying Nazi broad¬ 
caster says, but because he 
realises that he is fighting for an 
ideal unknown to Nazis, the 
ideal of human freedom and the 
dignity of man. 


Secret Given Away 


Tn the happy days before the 
war the story was told of a 
German workman in a factory 
making perambulator parts. 

He needed a.perambulator and 
stole from the factory, piece by 
piece, enough to build the new 
pram. But when lie assembled 
the parts, try as he would’ he 
could make them into nothing 
but a machine gun ! 

We are reminded of this story 
by the announcement that mqn 
and women - of a -Ministry of 
Supply factory have just seen in 
action for the first time a 
wonderful gunnery predictor, on 
which they.. have / been engaged 
for ten months without knowing 
what they were making. All 
time they have been making 


parts of great delicacy, such as 
are put into an expensive watch. 
Many of the parts were turned to 
limits of a ^oootli of an inch ! 
It was a job .of great secrecy 
and to the workers it was known 
by the letters S G A, which we 
might now say stand for Secret 
Given Away. Now a detach¬ 
ment from an anti-aircraft bat¬ 
tery has visited the factory and 
demonstrated the apparatus be¬ 
fore the people who made it. 

The predictor tells the gunners 
what they want to know, about 
enemy planes, and tells them 
quickly, so that they may 
direct their fire effectively. As 
the workers were told by the 
artillery officer, the predictor 
practically thinks for itself. 


Landmarks in 
the Path of 
Hitler’s Doom 

The week which began with 
a beautiful broadcast by the 
Queen proved to be momentous 
in its bearing on the war. 

There was the British and 
Russian assurance to Turkey 
that she could have their full 
aid in case of German attack. 

There was the final abase¬ 
ment of tl ic Government of 
Vichy, which surrendered the 
freedom of France to the 
Nazi conquerors and abolished 
all the political liberties of 
, Frenchmen—the right to hold 
meetings, to put tup posters, to 
issue leaflets, to form parties, 
to choose their own rulers, as 
well as humiliating the Jews by 
.making them a class apart. 

There was the romantic and 
liistoricmeetingof the President 
and the Prime Minister at sea, 
which led to the joint issue of a 
Declaration of Peace Aims and 
cleared up many supply prob¬ 
lems in the war for t the total 
destruction of Nazi tyranny. 

There was the promise of the 
fullest possible American and 
British aid to Russia with all 
speed, and the sending of 
. missions from the Empire and 
the Republic to Moscow. 

There was the unprecedented 
invasion of Germany by the 
RAF, and the attacks on 
Berlin from both east and west. 

These arc landmarks in the 
war, and it is not to be denied 
that they indicate the rise of 
the Allied Powers to a strength 
such as nothing can prevail 
against. The astonishing victor¬ 
ies of the R A F over, the Ger¬ 
man Luftwaffe have been the 
talk of the civilised world. 

More Chances For 
Young Scientists 

We mentioned last week the 
need for more scientists, and 
now, in addition to the scholar¬ 
ships then announced, the Board 
of Education has issued particu- 
lars of State bursaries at-uni¬ 
versities and technical colleges. * 

There is an urgent demand for 
men and women for radio work, 
for which physics is essential; 
and others will be required for. 
posts needing expert knowledge 
in engineering and chemistry. 

The bursaries will cover the 
payment of fees and maintenance 
allowance, and arc available for 
boys and girls possessing a pass 
in physics, -chemistry, or mathe¬ 
matics in certain combinations 
in the Higher Certificate'exami¬ 
nations. Applications will also 
be accepted from boys and girls . 
who have passed the ' London 
Inter B Sc in the appropriate 
subjects. The minimum age is 
iS, unless the applicant has 
exceptional qualifications. 

Eligible candidates should send 
to the Board of Education, 
Branksomc Dene Hotel, Bourne¬ 
mouth, their age, name, address, 
and school, saying the university 
or college they would prefer, and 
mentioning the course they wish 
to take—physics with radio, elec¬ 
trical engineering with radio, 
chemistry, or engineering. 


Freedom’s New Order 

Guaranteed by the Anglo-Saxons 

The-' manifesto of Peace Aims guaranteed by President 
^ • Roosevelt and the Prime Minister was everywhere accepted 
as one of the most important documents given to the world in 
our time. . _ . 

It is Freedom's New Order and has Eight Points which have 
stirred the hearts of those who arc still free and have given 
new hope to those who arc enslaved. 

Everywhere in Hitler’s Wilderness, and even in Germany itself 
with its new Italian province, it is now known that there is to be no 
oppression of any nation aftei* the war, that victors and vanquished 
alike are to have the right to live /md the opportunity to redeem 
the past. These are the main points on which the British Empire 
and the United States are agreed ; they are the basis of the New 
Order [offered to Mankind by the Anglo-Saxon race, the greatest 
ruling powers upon the earth. 

6. After the final destruction 
of Nazi tyranny they hope to 
sec established a peace which 
will afford to all nations the 
means of dwelling in safety 
within their own boundaries, 
and will afford assurance'that 
all men in all lands may live 
out their lives in freedom from 
fear and want. 

7. Such a peace should en¬ 
able all men to traverse the 
high seas and oceans without 
hindrance. , . 

8. They believe all nations 
must cpmc to the abandon¬ 
ment of the use of force.' They 
believe, pending the establish¬ 
ment of a wider and per¬ 
manent system of general 
security, that the disarmament 
of aggressive nation^ is cs- 
sentiah They will aid and 
cncoujagc all practicable 
measures which will lighten 
for peace-loving peoples the 
crushing burden of armaments. 


1. Their countries seek no 
aggrandisement. 

2. They ! desire no terri¬ 
torial changes that do not 
accord with the freely ex¬ 
pressed wishes of the peoples 
concerned. 

3. They respect the right of 
all peoples to choose the form 
of government under which 
they will live ; and wish to see 
sovereign rights and self- 
government restored to those 
who have been forcibly de¬ 
prived of them. 

4. They will endeavour to 
further the enjoyment by all 
States, great or small, victor or 
vanquished, of access on. equal 
terms to the trade and raw 
materials of the world. 

5. They desire the fullest col¬ 

laboration between all nations 
with the object of securing for 
all improved labour standards, 
economic advancement, and 
.social security. ; 


Little News Reels 


pOAcuiius who have troubled 
’ the Lancashire and Cheshire 
police for years have answered 
the •country’s call and arc being 
trained for special army duties. 

. A dog is rearing three lion cubs 
at the Scottish National Zoo. j 



We hear of'a gunner in a Whitley 
bomber who , wounded in a raid over 
Germany and believing himself to be 
dying, wrote out his report white his 
wounds weve being dressed,, but 
happily did not die and is recovering , 
^ full brigade of Czecho¬ 
slovakian troops is being 
formed on Russian soil, fighting 
under their own officers, but with¬ 
in the command of the Soviet. 

Albanian peasants have revolted 
against the Italians in several 
villages,: routing a detachment of 
troops sent to punish them, 

- The N police in Beverley Hills , 
California, carry miniature cameras 
as pavt of their ; equipment, so that 
they can use them in traffic cases, [ 

Brothers 

John and Robert Mciklc of 
Monkscaton were twins. They 
played together, went to school 
together, and worked together. 
-They joined up together, when 
war began. They were gazetted 
together as lieutenants, and 
went to the Middle East. 

' Notv they Jiave died together , 
on the same day in the same 
place . 1 


jyjn Stephen Dadge lias com¬ 
pleted Co years as Parish 
Clerk and Verger of St Thomas’s 
Church, St Helens. 

Too old to fight in the Boer War, 
Mr Oswald Itcdfern, of New Mills, 
Derbyshire, is digging for victory 
in this ; he is 91. 

'There are now' three-quarters of a 
million Indians under arms, with 
General Waoell at their head. 

P^vtem having been lost for 
nearly 100 years, a book of 
homilies has been restored to the 
Church of I wade in Kent. 

Beckham Rye, in the heart of 
South (London, has produced a crop 
of hay valued at 

Crook, near Kendal, has opened a 
camp for training youths in bracken 
cutting. 

It A F bomber crews flying • 
over Germany now chew raisins, 
a very popular gift from the 
South African Voluntary Service. 

In the pityard of Smithy Wood 
Colliery, Yorkshire,, a remarkable 
coal barometer, 12 ft high, records 
the weekly output and encourages 
the miners to keep, production 
above target level. . r 

There is a growing shortage of the 
high-grade pencils used by draughts¬ 
men for drawings . ^ 

THINGS SEEN 

• Notice on a piiblichouse : 

Closed ; *?*► gone to church, 
where you ought to be. 

A gipsy working in a Kent 
field with a jackdaw perched on 
his shoulder. 

Half-loaves and several big 
pieces of bread in a cart collecting 
from waste bins in Bedford. 

A milkman delivering milk for 

six cats. 
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Nature Carries On 


Home Again Treasure Without Price 


jyjEN may war ahcl ravage, but 

1 Nature pursues her processes 
unchecked, with seedtime and 
harvest, hatching and despatch¬ 
ing, as if mortal affairs were 
beneath her ken. 

A recently bombed garden 
was the site of many ant colonies. 
The garden was destroyed' and 
with it all the food of the ants, 
upon whose subterranean cita¬ 
dels fell masses of broken 
masonry and mounds of clay. 
But at the end of a week came 
the day for the ants to swarm, 
for the queens and drones to 
make their single flight. Out 
through the broken surfaces 

SCRAP OF THE 
BLITZ 

Major Holt, who gave ^ro,ooo to 
Lord Beaverbroolt’s Tanks Fund, 
lias been given . one of the war’s 
heaviest jobs—to clear away the 
million tons of steel girders and 
scrap metal from blitzed -cities. 
Buildings in London alone will 
yield 200,000 , tons. Forty mer¬ 
chants will take delivery of the 
metal. 

1 SHALL RISE AGAIN 

Chelsea Old Church, so 
grievously scattered_ into the 
roadway by the Nazi spite, has 
taken heart of. grace and is 
already preparing to rise from 
the dust. 

A letter from the Vicar says 
that, besides Sir Thomas More’s 
monument, others are only 
slightly injured and a number 
of' arches can be restored. The 
square brick tower with its sun¬ 
dial motto, ” As in Life, so in 
Death,” has gone bcj'ond repair, 
but hope still springs within the 
heart of the old church. One 
t)f the happiest promises was. 
written 011 the fragment of an 
ancient hatchment which used 
to hang over a wall tablet. On 
the fragment recovered from the 
ruins was , the single , word 
Rcsurgam, I shall rise again— 
even as Christopher Wren saw it 
among the ruins of Old St Pauls. 



Viscount Bennett 

former Prime Minister of Canada 

and his friend Pat 


THE SKIPPER COMES BACK 

Trawler-Skipper Peter Caull, of 
Grimsby, found his feet wodged in 
;a stanchion on the gun platform 
Iwhon his vessel'was sunk, and so 
pvent down with,her; but he kicked 
Ihimself free and on coming to the 
'surface found two of his men strug¬ 
gling in the water and dragged 
them on to a raft. 


struggled the workers, making 
ways for their all-important 
charges. Exactly to date, and 
in common with all the other 
ants of the neighbourhood, the 
bombed colonics kept their tryst; 
with Nature. The sun did not 
appear until the afternoon, but 
from then until what would be 
six by Greenwich time, away 
streamed the queens and drones, 
as methodically as if nothing, 
untoward had happened, and 
♦then the workers, having tidied 
up, vanished beneath the wreck¬ 
age. No one would have dreamed 
that an ant existed amid that 
tumbled scene. 

SONG OF THE 
DON CASSOGKS 

Once again the Don Cossacks 
have ridden into the news, as 
they did 40 years ago in the 
Russian war against Japan. 

C N readers may like to hear of 
one of their marching songs, 
many generations old. 

Oh, why art thou so troubled? said 
the Cossack to the Don. s ‘ 

Oh, why hr muddy ripples does thy 
quiet stream flow on ? 

Ouv Batuyshka, our grandfather ! 
Why is thy brightness gone ? 

Then famous Don Ivanovitch, he 
answered and he said, 

No wonder that my banks ave> 
broke, and muddy is my bed, 

I 1 'or the Cossacks are my'bulwark, 

- the Cossacks are my stay, 
llow can l flow on brightly %vken 
my Cossacks are away ? 

” Batuyshka ” is Russian for 
grandad, and the Don Cossacks 
come from the basin of the .River 
Don, west of the Volga. 

Paris Under the 
Nazi Heel 

Those who loved Paris in all 
its gaiety ancl beauty will weep 
to think of* it. now, stricken 
capital of a France whose 
freedom has been sold for 
thirty pieces of silver. 

There is not one taxi running. 
Now and then a bus may be 
seen. Wedding parties go 
about on bicycles. There is not 
a cup of coffee to be had. 
There is no tea, no chocolate, 
no soap, no rice—no happy' 
life, in short, in this city which 
was once the delight of travel¬ 
lers everywhere. 

USA AND ITS SUPREME 
COURT 

NoTongcr will American wits 
be able to jibe at their Supreme 
Court as i\ collection of anti¬ 
quated fossils,, a bi*akc on the. 
wheels of national and inter¬ 
national progress. 

This vitally important instru¬ 
ment in the American Constitu¬ 
tion is today a youthful body, 
youthful that is to say as far as 
judges all the world over are 
counted. The average age of its 
members is now under 60, the 
youngest being, 42. and no one 
being over 70, 

The retirement of Chief Justice 
Charles Hughes at 79, and of 
James McReynolds at the same 
age, has enabled President Roose¬ 
velt to appoint 49-year-okl 
Robert Jackson, Democratic At¬ 
torney-General, and 52-year-old 
Senator James Byrnes, a former 
journalist, to the Court which 
lias so important a function. 


A* Free Frenchman now in 
Canada has been telling this story. 

The RAF plane crashed in 
the Occupied Territory, but 
though the Germans scoured 
the countryside they could find 
no sign of its.pilot. 

A few days later there was. 
a. funeral in the district. The 
villagers carried the coffin to 
the next village for the service. 
Had the Germans been smart 
enough they might have noticed 
that the coffin was not laid to 
rest on its arrival there. In¬ 
stead, it was carried from vil- - 
1 age to village until it reached 
the Unoccupied Zone. There 
the lid was opened and . out 
jumped the airman, who, dis¬ 
guised as a peasant, was able 
to make his way to Marseilles 
and back to England. 

THE WANDERING 
WEED 

A man was growling the other 
day that his garden was infested by 
weeds from * seeds in neglected 
gardens belonging to absent owners. 

His listener, a botanist, laughed 
tolerantly and told him that his 
weeds were unlikely to have come 
from the neighbouring gardens. Wc 
have found (added- the expert) that 
when the seeds of such things. as 
dandelions, thistles, and groundsel 
take the air they do not come down 
at once, but may be carried two 
miles or more. Your weeds may. 
have come from the next parish, 
and your parish may cause the 
people there to be infested in turn. 

SEEN IN KENT 

A voluntary food organiser, 
lorry-driver, and van-boy, all 
wet through, unloading emer¬ 
gency stores in pouring rain, 
watched. by two able-bodied 
farmers and several workmen 
who were sheltering in the store 
into which the food was being 
taken; and who will no doubt 
expect a share of the food if the 
emergency comes. 

THE GLASS OF 
WATER 

Watching a grand bit of engineer¬ 
ing, ending in the renewal of water 
supply to houses near which a bomb 
had burst, an expert exclaimed, 
Wonderful fellows, these, Water 
Board people ! It was not only their 
efficiency in time of emergency that 
he admired, but their continuous 
guarding of the purity of supplies. 

Every day from each of , their 
multitude of pumping. stations, 
extending to the heart of Kent and 
elsewhere, a sample of water is sent 
up for analysis at the Board’s 
. laboratory in Rosebery Avenue. It 
costs thousands, bnt, whereas a 
quarter of a century ago London’s 
water was 59 per cent pure and 
typhoid common, today thewater 


Hpwo friends of the C N, one 
a Government official, ex¬ 
changed stories the other day 
of adventures their books have 
gone through during air raids. 
Both agreed that, after all, 
the best story was that told 
by the Government man of an 
incident before the war. 

Picking up a scientific volume 
in the shop of a secondhand 
bookseller,, he was informed that 
the price was 6s 6d and that 
the book had been in stock 
several years. “ You have had 
it exactly 30 years,”, said * the 


customer ; “ you bought it from 
a widowed lady as part of a 
library that came to you in 
bundles of 12.” 

” Quite true, but how did 
you know?” asked the as¬ 
tonished shopkeeper. ” Here 
on the first page is my father’s 
bookplate/’ was the answer. 
Thousands of people had seen 
the book and passed it by; 
the one man to whom it was 
precious had come at last. 

" Sir, the book is yours; 
accept it as a gift,” said the 
good-natured bookseller. 



Finchingfield in Essex, one of the loveliest 
villages in the Home Counties 


THE BIBLE AND 
THE EGGS 

A colporteur of the Bible 
Society on his rounds in the 
Sudan sold a copy of the Bible, as 
wasquitc customary, for two eggs. 

Some tyuc later the purchaser 
came' back and said he wanted 
to pay for it. The colporteur 
reminded him that he had 
already paid two eggs for it. 

. " Oh, yes,” he said, ” but the 
eggs I gave you were bad ones, 
and now I have come to pay two 


FARM WORK FOR 
TOWN BOYS 

Boys between 14 and 19 are 
wanted for work on the land. 

A Ministry of Agriculture scheme 
provides for an eight-week training 
during which time town boys of 
14 and 15 will be paid 5s. a week 
with free board and lodging, and 
boys of 16 to 19 will receive the 
appropriate minimum wage and 
will pay for their own keep. Farms 
on which boys are working will be 
visited to' ensure that training 
arrangements are satisfactory. The 
Ministry will pay to farmers 15 
shillings a week for four weeks and 
10 shillings for the second four 
weeks of training, after which the 
hoys will be treated as ordinary 
employees. 

. ~ 1 1 ■ ai i • 'im n 1 1 • R you arc interested, ask your 

Greek doctor in Alexandria* / then the men reached their teacher for further particulars. 

has received a letter from destination, and were ordered 
Athens which tells of a stirring to work. Instantly 30 Greek 
incident. A troop, of British women snatched the ^ brooms 


is practically 100 per cent pure and good eggs for it. that is what 
typhoid is practically gone 1 1 have learnt from the hook.” 

Brave Women of Athens 


BEWARE 

The Lancet issues a special 
prisoners, carrying brooms on from the soldiers, and declared warning about /the broad bean, 
■* ’ " ’ ’’ ^ which is in good supply this year. 

This bean should not be eaten 
raw or incompletely cooked. 
.Unless thoroughly well boiled 
this bean may induce a strange 
disease called Favism, of which 
thousands of cases occur every 
year in Continental countries. 
The disease is sometimes fatal in 
children. 


their shoulders like rifles, were they would never stand by to 
matched through the streets by see British heroes sweeping 
Nazi officers. They had been the streets of the city they 
specially picked/to sweep the had helped to defend. When 
streets. All along the route the more of the crowds began to 
people waved to them .and join in the irate Nazi officer 
cried " Long live the English,” ordered his own men to fire, 
under the very noses of the and many of those brave 
Germans; , Greek women were killed. 
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The Children 


The Editor’s Table 

a&w; 


John Carpenter House, London 

MU.. . ***? 


above the hidden waters of the ancient „ River 

TC jTflr'TT’TH—•■n-Yr. 11 1 


Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 

F ROM MY W1NDOW 



Stricken Charity 

piiorLE who devote their leisure 
to the service of the poor 
and aged pucker their brows just 
now over an unforeseen turn 
of events. London has many 
charities, some furnishing homes 
aiid annuities for poor old folk, 
others adding to the income and 
comforts of the aged who live 
with relatives. 

Such trust money docs not* 
come from the air ; it came in 
many instances from funds be¬ 
queathed centuries ago and since 
invested in lands and buildings, 
the rents furnishing the funds 
of the charity. Bombing has 
damaged or destroyed many of 
these properties and income from 
them has ceased. , 

The problem of meeting such 
deficiencies has been the subject 
of meetings of trustees; but the 
difficulty has not yet been over-, 
come, * Probably further private 
effort will be necessary to con¬ 
tinue the little homes and 
incomes of the old folk to whom 
these stricken charities have so 
long ministered. 

• © 

Keeping Young 

JVife dances to and fro 
And I dance with it. 

As I younger grow 
I shall more fully understand 
Its lilt and laughter, 

And those rare joys 
That follow after. 

, Egbert Sand ford 

& 

Believe It or Not, This 
Is True 

jyjosx ot the socks which arrive 
from Canada have the 
name and address of their knitter 
tucked into tile toe. 

A batch of home-knitted socks 
wore distributed to a Canadian 
regiment the other ejay, and we 
may all imagine a soldier’s sur¬ 
prise when lie found .that his 
pair had been knitted by his wife! 

’ ' 

IN HIS HAND 

T_Ti; has kept you hitherto; do 
you- but hold fast to llis 
dear hand, and J Jo, will lead you 
safely through all things, and, 
when you cannot stand, lie will 
bear you in Ills arms. 

St Francis de Sales 


Prayer for Nine 
o’clock 

pen many months a C N reader 
lias offered up this prayer 
as soon as Big Ben begins to 
strike before the nine o’clock 
news. If all C N readers formed 
the habit of saying it over 
quietly,at that hour, who knows 
what power may be wrought 
in the world for peace ? 

Loyd, hear-our prayer, _ . 
Grant us Thy peace, 

A nd by Thy power 
Make wars to cease . 

STORY 

'pins story comes to us of a 
.courageous parson (a canon 
of the Church of England) and a 
young lady belonging to the 
scarlet finger-tip brigade. 

The canon’s house had been 
bombed out of existence on a 
Saturday night and on the ■ 
Sunday morning he had ail 
engagement to preach a hundred 
miles away. He kept it. In the 
evening he had another engage¬ 
ment to preach still many more 
miles away. He kept it. 

, And that night, tired out on 
the way to his ruined home, he 
called at a shop for a cigarette. 
It was here that lie met the 
member of the Scarlet Nail 
Tribe, who displayed her terrible 
fingers and exclaimed : “ Don't 
yer know there’s a war on ? ” 

After Mrs Malaprop 

pi irek of the world’s greatest 
laughter-makers are Dickens’s 
Sarah Gamp, Sheridan’s Mrs 
Malaprop, and Shakespeare’s 
Dame Quickly, all of whom 
create fun by misusing words. 
A C N reader tells us of a 
successor to the immortal trio, 
a valued old servant now no 
more, who said one day, “Mistress 
is really poorly and should have 
the doctor; then he could .see 
her sympkins, and give her the 
sort of drought she- ought to 
haver”' 

© 

’ JUST AN IDEA 

*Thc papers arc full of disturbing 
news, yet if they were ten times 
bigger they could not give half the 
good news of the last hvcniy-foitr 
hours . 


Under the Editor's Table 


jyjA n y wo men owe a hi g 
debt of gratitude to the 
small shopkeeper. Perhaps he 
would rather he paid in cash. 


□ 

M ANY Norwegians have 
escaped Jo England 
in fishing boats . And 
mean to give the enemy 
a smack, 

□ 

2\[azi morale is said to 
be cracking. The 
leaders are cracked al¬ 
ready. 

0 

curtain motorist-has 
a secret device on 
his car which prevents 
unauthorised people 
starting it, . It gives 
them a start. 


Peter Puck 
Wants to 
Know 



If the bears at 
the Zoo gave 
coupons for 
their new coats 


A' Spitfire fund has been 
. started by people whose 
names begin with V. They 
all have tlic same end/ 

0 

jT //25 Nazis have been 
sweeping the Chan¬ 
nel with searchlights 
Short of brooms ? 

0 

Dealers in cat’s meat 
say dog’s meat* 
dealers arc not in the 
same 1 trade. They have 
a. bone to pick with 
them. 

- 0 

J'IMRE is no reason why 
smart shoes should 
not have wooden soles. 
Most shoe factories have 
several branches . 


Bear England, 
Remember 
My Brother 

Long ago, in the years when the 
Mother of .the C N was appearing 
as the Children’s Encyclopedia, a 
Yorkshire lad was reading it eagerly 
and his imagination was fired with 
the romance of life and the wonders 
of the years that lay before him. 
He grew up to be 25, and then 
Peace broke to pieces again, and 
our.C E boy’s sister sends us this : 

.. Ian Ilolvoyd of the R A F 
Qeau England, remember my 
brother ; 

He was not very old. 

.You gave him his wings, and he 
gave you 

A heart of true gold. 

He used to play cricket, my 
brother ; 

(But you’re sure to guess that) 
Through a short busy hour of 
Life's Morning 
He carried liis bat. . 

He played with the big oval 
leather 

As cleanly as ever man coukl, 
He smiled if you asked him a 
favour, 

As a gentleman should. 

He would take second-best and 
be thankful, 

Or run with the last and be glad ; 
As trusting a soul as God 
fashioned, 

Gave alLthat he had. 

He would play on your golden 
sea beaches 

Before they were iron-sliod so, 

He used to run after the donkeys 
A short while ago. 

He camped by our clear York¬ 
shire rivers, 

And steeplechascd over her 
moors ; 

lie belonged to a great northern 
county, 

But now ho is yours. 

Dear God, will You lift him up. 
gently ? 

He was shy about You. 

He brings You his dearly-won 
colours 

Of red, white, and blue. 

Marguerite Holroyd 
© 

This Kind World 

Qnk of the singular things of 
life now is that we so con¬ 
tinually meet people who have 
recently passed through the 
strangest happenings of their 
lives. Two of these told us the* 
other day of their experiences in 
escaping from France on a Dutch 
ship which left Bayonne with 
3000 refugees on board instead 
of the 300 passengers she usually 
carried. The story has been told 
already; but one bit left out 
should be recorded in the C N. 

When the ship safely reached 
an English port a collection was 
taken . among its passengers, 
many of them penniless, for the 
Dutch sailors, and sixty pounds 
in francs was realised. The 
Dutch sailors at first refused it; 
but later it was accepted and 
handed over to our Red. Cross. 

© 

THREE MEN AT SEA 

Qnk more Nazi prophecy has 
gone agley. The sea was to 
be impossible for British ships. 

■And yet it has happened that 
our King, our Prime Minister, 
and President Roosevelt, were 
all at sea in the same week, safe 
on British battleships—surely a 
remarkable tribute to our Navy. 



Inland Convoy 

A swan and its cygnets seen on a river near Bristol 


1 


News From Australia’s 
Backdoor Neighbour 


n our postbag comes another 
copy of The Papuan Villager, 
with a letter from a C N friend 
out there and the photograph of 
a group of Papuan girls who 
belong to a Red Cross : sewing 
circle. The photograph shows 
them doing their sewing, stitch¬ 
ing the red cross on the white 
garments they arc making. 

It seems remarkable, as our 
correspondent says, to find these 
children of the Stone Age helping 
the war for human freedom, yet 
• it is fitting, for they have much 
to be thankful for. Far behind 
them in the photograph we sec 
a telegraph post among the trees, 
reminding us of the inarch of 
civilisation in this barbaric land. 

The photograph shows us also 
a blind girl who lias knitted 
three scarves for the soldiers, 
and the letter tells us of a leper 
hospital to which the C N goes 
on Gcmo Island. 

It is sad to read in The Villager 
that the fishermen have to keep 
away from their island on 
certain days, because airmen arc 
practising dropping bombs, but 
this will pass. What will remain 
is the spirit of these brave people. 

We hear a story of one of 
them, Boudana of Mabadauan, 
whose ship (the Cliinampa) was 
anchored near a village one 


night when a strong tide was 
running and a canoe was hit, 
five people being ‘flung into the 
water. Throe managed to get 
aboard the ship, but two small 
boys' were carried up the river. 
It was a dark night and very 
rough, but Boudana plunged 
into .the flooded river and swam 
after the boys. lie caught them 
up and held them and they were 
carried for miles, but lie stuck to 
them till the ship’s dinghy came 
and saved them all. Boudana has 
a medal, but has what is better 
still, a fine name for good courage, 
and all the island knows it. 

We read of adiole that is being 
bored at Kariava and was 899 
feet deep when this copy of 
The Villager was printed. ' The 
company which is digging the 
hole has had to-transport 3000 
tons of material from Port Mores¬ 
by up the Vailala River, and 
has had to make a hill road 
over three miles long. The hole 
grows deeper and deeper, and 
what everybody hopes is that 
before they arc many thousands 
of feet down they will come upon . 
the thing that everybody wants, 
oil. If the oil is found Hitler 
would like it, We may be sure, 
but if there arc many people like 
Boudana in Papua ho is not 
likely to get it. 


FASTER AND FASTER STILL 


Tn this Age of Speed famili- 
. arity With rapid perform- . 
anccs makes us indifferent to 
now ones, and nobody is 
astonished to learn that the 
propeller of a Spitfire or a 
.Tomahawk makes’ 2500 revolu¬ 
tions a minute. But we may 
spare a thought of wonderment 
at a spinning ball, a tenth of an 
inch in diameter, which revolves 
more than 2500 times as fast. 
It revolves in a vacuum at the 


General Electric Company’s la¬ 
boratories 110,000 times a second. 

Some may ask what is its 
use. The answer is that a 
similar ball may be cut so as 
to present two shining flat faces, 
which catch reflections from other 
sources and measure and correct 
other speeds. 

Furthermore, a drilling rod 
a fifth of an inch diameter can 
be notated by tlic same forces 
as the ball at similar speeds. 
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s Newspaper ■ 

Things You Can Look 

For in the Country 

iViTosx of us on our holidays is- treated as royal in Siam. 

V have gathered seaweed, Among woods we may readily 
shells, or pebbles, but for many .recognise oak iiifoiircolours, fawn, 
this year these are out of the buff, brown, black; mahogany 
questiqn. Yet there is an alter- by its deep rich red ; walnut by 
native. Inland wc may find a its grey-brown with black-brown 
variety of otlicivthings to collect, pores and fine veins of dark 
such as woods, stones, fossils, brown ; rosewood by its red- 
plants, flowers, ferns, or leaves. brown with dark marble-like 
Or perhaps’■ it may be pictures markings; ebony by its black, 
of types of cottages, castles, shiny, and hard appearance, 
churches, or wayside curiosities. 

It is instructive, too, to try to Stones and Their Colours 
identify the different breeds of Among stones we find lime- 

dogs, sheep, cattle, horses, and stone, white, cream, yellow, or 
birds wc see everywhere about. • blue-grey, a sugar-likc substance. 
If we have no camera and do Marble is a kind of limestone. A 
imt draw very well, a library has stone looking like fish roc is 
illustrated books that will help, called oolite. Another called 
Many of these arc smalt and cheap, hematite is a dull red;, found 

You might care to look out near limestone this is iron-ore, 
for a red, white, and blue turkey, self-coloured by its iron content, 
the aerial acrobat called a In chalk wc find lumps of 
tumbler pigeon, or one. whose hard black, grey, or brown flint 
humorous call sounds so much with which the ■ ancients used to 
like mirth that it has earned for strike fire. Sandstone may be 
hm the name of the Laugher. red, brown, yellow, or green. 
There is,another noisy one with Granite is red or.grey. Pitch-, 
sot deep a voice that it is called stone is green, brown, or yellow, 
thb* Trumpeter, and a tuneful Basalt is black and in columns, 
singing duck is known as the Serpentine is green with brown 
Y’lnte Whistler. and red streaks, Gneiss is like 

■ granite, but in layers, not lumps. 

Dogs and Cats What you may come across 

, Among dogs novelties to seek more frequently arc' the many 
and identify include the Chow- and. varied curious things found 

chow, which is catch in the East; by the wayside, as village pumps 
thd tiny Belgian toy dog Griffon; and ponds, lych-gates, stocks,, 
thei handsome aristocratic Borzoi, ' old crosses, queer milestones, 
t? "J Russian wolfhound; the windmills, peculiar epitaphs in 
delicate Whippet used some- churchyards, carved stone 
times for racing; the tiny, images called gargoyles on 
dainty, and refined Italian grey- church roofs, wells and drinking 
hound weighing only about 5 lbs; troughs, ancient mounting steps, 
the Maltese with coat as white and many more, 
as - snow, oldest of all dogs; It is good to be observant of 
that most intelligent dog the * all these things, and by adopting 
Poodle; and the midget York- one for some form of collecting 
shire tender who weighs only you will find it instructive and 
2 lbs. Among cats are the blue - will never lack an absorbing 
Russian, the fawn Siamese which hobby for spare time. 

A Car Goes Fishing 

YY/UivN a sturgeon was found 
i in the Severn at Fra mi lode 
the: ollief day a 1110tor-dar had 
to be used to haul it up the bank, 
fo ■ it weighed ,353 pounds and 
was over nine feet long. 

.i So rare are the visits of this 
big. fish to * our waters, and 
so delicious is its flesh, that for 
six: centuries it* has been re¬ 
garded as a dish to set before a 
king. Every sturgeon taken in 
oun rivers is actually sent to 
tin King, Edward the Second 
having inaugurated the custom, 

. The royal fish is the common 

The Penny-Thankful Fund 

’Tine .Lord Mayor’s National 

Air Raid Distress Fund has 
paid out over a million pounds 
since it started nine months 
ago. It is a fund that should 
appeal to everyone, for the 
Nazi menace concerns us all. 

The Lord Mayor is specialJy 
interested in his Thankoffering 
Scheme, in which the humble 
penny can form the basis of the 
next million pounds .that may 
bt required. Under this scheme 
a family puts in a box one 
penny for every raid-free night, 
or two pennies for every escape 
from damage to person or 
property from a night raid 
in the neighbourhood. 


C N . readers who live in dis¬ 
tricts which have already suffered 
will know how valuable the Lord 
Mayor’s Fund has proved in 
supplying food, clothing, and 
other essential needs of the 
victims, and will be glad to add 
their mites. 

The sums collected should 
be sent every three months to 
the Mansion House, London, 
in. an eiivelope marked Thank- 
offering/ A certificate showing 
this building (which has been 
the centre of more charitable 
funds than any place in the 
world) and signed by the Lord 
.Mayor, will be sent to all who 
give 240 pennies in this way, 


species of the toothless family 
of < the sturgeon tribe, which 
has a gristly skeleton, whereas 
most fish have a bony one. 
Sturgeon roes, salted and dried, 
provide the delicacy known as 
caviare, a word which is Used 
by Shakespeare in the phrase 
•“ Caviare to the general,” mean¬ 
ing something which an ordinary 
mortal is incapable of appre¬ 
ciating. In this respect our 
allies/ the Russians are more 
fortunate than wc are, for the 
cousins of the common sturgeon 
swarm in Russian rivers. 


.August 20, IQ4I 


RICH INDEED 

YV7n are not rich in the hank, but 
™ wc have always prospered, 
and we have quite enough. I 
npver walk out with my husband 
but I hear the . people praise him. 
I never go into a house of any 
degred but I hear his praises or see 
them in grateful eyes. I never lie. 
down at night but I know that in 
the course of the day he has alle¬ 
viated pain and soothed some 
fellow-creature in, the time of need. 
I know that from the beds of those 
who were past recovery thanks have 
often gone up, in the last hour, for 
his patient ministration. Is not 
this to be rich ? 

A Doctor’s Wife in Dickens’ 

Give Us Thy Light 

Q little self, within whose 
smallness lies 

All that man was, and is, and 
will become . . . 

O with what darkness do we 
cloak thy. light, 

What dusty folly gather thee for 
food, 

Thou who alone art knowledge 
and delight, 

The heavenly bread, the beauti¬ 
ful, the good. 

O living self, O God, O morning 
star. 

Give us thy light, forgive us what 
we arc. John Masefield 

KEEPING YOUNG 

CJome thoughts always find us 
•• young and keep us - so. 
Such a thought is the love of the 
universal and eternal beauty, 
Emerson 

Speak Low, Tread Softly 

Cpeak low, tread softly through 
^ these halls; 

Here Genius lives enshrined ! 

Ilcre live in silent majesty 
The monarclis of the mind I 
A mighty spirit-liost, they come 
From .every age and clime ; 

Above the buried wrecks of years 
They breast the tide of Time, 

And in their presence-chamber here 
They hold their regal state, , 

And round them throng a noble 
train. 

The gifted and the great. 

Carlo Botta 


COURAGE 

YYTTien the venerable Marechal 
w de Moiichy was taken from 
the Luxembourg to execution, a 
voice was heard from the crowd, 
saying, ** Courage, Mouchy ! 
Courage ! ” The old man turned 
to those about him. ” Courage ?” 
he replied. “ When I was 16 I 
mounted the breach for the 
King ; now that I am 84 I shall 
not want courage to mount the 
scaffold for my God.” 

To Shield the Weak, and 
Guide the Strong 

T ook up, look up, yc downcast 
eyesl ' . 

The night is almost gone ; 

Along the new horizon flics . 

The banner of the dawn ; 

The eastern sky is banded low 
With white and crimson bars. 
While far above the morning 
glow 

The everlasting stars.- 

O bright flag, O brave flag, O 
flag to lead, the free ! 

The hand of God thy. colours 
• blent. 

And heaven to earth thy glory 
1 lent 

To shield the weak and guide 
the strong, 

To make an end of human wrong, 
And draw a countless human. 
, host to follow after Thee 1 
Henry Van Dyke 



TENNYSON 



The Proud Voice of King Arthur 


W/iiEN the Roman left us, and 
their law 

Relaxed its hold upon us, and 
the ways ■ 

Were filled with rapine, here and 
there a deed 

Of prowess done redressed a 
random wrong. 

But I was first of all 'the kings 
who drew 

The knighthood-errant of this 
realm and all . 

The realms together under me, 
their Head, 

In that fair Order of my Table 
Round, 

A glorious company, the flower 
of men, 

To serve as model for the mighty 
world, 

And be. the fair beginning of a 
time. 

I made them lay their hands in 
mine and swear 

To reverence the King, as if he 
were 

Their conscience, and their 
conscience as their King, 


To break the heathen and uphold 
the Christ, 

To Tide abroad redressing human 
wrongs, 

To speak no slander, no, nor 
listen to it. 

To honour his own word as if his 
God’s. 

To lead sweet lives in purest 
chastity, 1 

To love one maiden only, cleave 
to her. 

And worship her by years* of 
noble deeds, 

Until they won her; for indeed 
I knew 

Of no more subtle master under 
heaven 

Than is the, maiden passion for a 
maid, 

Not only to keep down the base 
in man. 

But teach high thought, and. 
amiable words 

And courtliness, and the desire 
of fame, 

And love of truth, and all that 
makes a man. Tennyson 


Wordsworth’s Sparrow 


In a longer poerii bidding farewell 
to bis garden for two months, Words¬ 
worth says: 

And in this bush our sparrow built her 
nest f 

Of which I sang one song that will not 
die* 

Poets are not always the best judges 
of their own work, and we may not 
agree that this poem is immortal; 
but it is interesting in view of 
Wordsworth’s own view of it. 

J^eiiold, .within the leafy shade. 
Those bright blue eggs to¬ 
gether laid 1 

On me the chance-discovered 
sight 

Gleamed like a vision of delight. 
I started—seeming to espy 
The home and sheltered bed. 
The sparrow’s dwelling, which, 
hard by ' 


My father’s house, in wet or 
dry 

My sister Emmeline and I 

Together visited. 

She looked at it and seemed to 
fear it; 

Dreading, though wishing, to be 
near it: ' 

Such heart was in her, being 
then 

A little prattler among men. 

The blessing of my later years 

Was with me when a boy : 

She gave me eyes, she gavp. nlc 
cars; • 

And humble cares, and delicate 
fears ; 

A heart, the fountain of sweet 
tears ; 

And love, and thought, and joy. 





The Harvester 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
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Chinese Boys Bridge 
the Gap 


Qnk of the famous Boys Schools 
of China, the Foochow 
Union High School, is evacuated 
to the West of China. In its 
district there was a lialf-conv 
pie ted concrete bridge, only two 
spans of which had been built. 

Two piers for the other spans 
were in place. A member of the 
Union High staff hatched an 
idea one day, when he remarked, 
" Why can't we do something 
* toward making that bridge of use 
to the community ? " Another 
member of the staff drew plans 
for a possible wooden structure y 
a third one checked the plans. 

The High School boys would 
do the work. One village com¬ 
munity gave two straight tall 
trees which grew near by. When 
> cut down and trimmed they 
became two forty-foot beams of 
solid wood. The other two beams 
were secured from a hillside 
about a mile away, 1 and off the 
main highway. Then came the 
problem of transportation. 

Resourceful Students 

The committee tried to.secure 
2omcn at a dollar a man to deliver 
the beams, but were unsuccessful. 
Three students who were working 
in. tlie school-shop became in¬ 
terested, and said that if they 
were given the’ twenty dollars 
they would -undertake to trans¬ 
port, the timbers. 

How av ere three students going 
to do the. work which twenty 
men refused to do ? They had 
an idea and went to work on it. 
They constructed ‘ two small 
carts out, of tough hard wood. 
Can you not imagine the people 
of the community watching the 
lads as the three of them trans¬ 
ported the four forty-foot tim¬ 
bers, each estimated to weigh 
nearly a ton ? They did the job ! 
They used rope made by the 
people of a village and pulleys 
made with the help of a native 
blacksmith. With these and some 
good poles for the derrick the 
timbers went into position one 
‘afternoon, and there were plenty 
of spectators present. During 


the recent high water this was the 
only bridge over the river in use ; 
the others were all washed away 
by the. rushing waters.. Natur¬ 
ally, the work has been greatly 
appreciated by ■ the community 
people, and the school likes to 
thinloof such projects as typical 
of the practical work that is 
needed which the students may 
be doing throughout their lives, 
building bridges between the old 
and., the. new, between man and 
man, and between man and God. 


Til. 

T- 



An idea of the immense size 
of the Flying Fortress planes 
may be had from this picture 
which shows an air gunner 
standing by the tail fin of one 
of the machines 


iussoiini To Look Up His Bible 


Cru Daniel ; Stkvenson, Chan¬ 
cellor of Glasgow University, 
has been celebrating his 90th birth- 
.day by telling the story of one of 
his three meetings with Musso¬ 
lini. He said to him “ How does 
a man feel when he has only to 
clap his hands and something 
happens ? You know the saying' 
He spake and it was done, lie 
commanded and it stood fast.” 

The quotation appeared to de¬ 
light the Ducc. " Who said 
that ? " he asked, " David," 
replied Sir Daniel. Mussolini 
then asked what his surname 


was and received the answer 
" He was the King of Israel." 
Then the Duce inquired " What 
book did you say it was in ? " 
and Sir Daniel replied that it was 
in the Bible. Mussolini made a 
note on his writing pad ! 

If this should fall under the 
eye of Signor Mussolini as lie sits- 
in a back room of the Palazza 
Venezia may we suggest that, in 
looking up the story of David,, he 
should look farther on and read 
the story of what happened to 
the man who sold his life for 
thirty pieces of silver ? 


Crete is Not Subdued 


Jn the mountains of Crete lurks 
an Imperial force of men 
who could not escape with the' 
rest. There arc British, Aus¬ 
tralian, and New Zealand sol¬ 
diers, and many of the islanders 
have joined in harassing the 
Nazis. 

Commanding this gallant force 
is a British officer well known 
to the islanders, He gets about 
freely, organises raids on German 


posts, depots, and aerodromes, 
and spurs on the people to resist 
to the utmost. The islanders arc 
heart and soul with him and his 
valiant little army, and those 
who cannot fight with him find 
food .and ammunition. They 
are conducting a .very vigorous 
guerilla war on the Nazis, and 
even the knowledge that they 
may never escape from the 
island cannot daunt their spirit. 


Country 

Behaviour 

Protect the Crops 

J\Jever before has our produc¬ 
tion of fpod been. of such 
importance as * now, and the 
Ministry of Agriculture appeals 
to boys and girls to help to pre¬ 
vent damage to growing crops. 

When crossing a field make 
sure to use- a proper footpath, 
and avoid pulling off cars of com 
in passing. In many fields will 
be seen lanes cut through the 
crops ; these arc not footpaths 
but have been made to prevent 
the spread of fire from bombs. 

Fires can be caused by other 
means, such ...as by, dropping 
lighted matches or by lighting 
camp fires too’close to growing 
crops or hayricks, ’ So, campers, 
take care 1 Another thing to 
remember is to shut gates. 

And a word to town boys 
and girls.; Countless allotment- 
holders arc giving their spare 
time to raising vegetables, a 
valuable contribution to" casing 
the food situation. In some dis¬ 
tricts much damage has , been 
' caused by young people tramp¬ 
ling on plots or wantonly-pulling 
up plants. If you see.this hap-. 
, pening, please remind the offen¬ 
ders that the only people who 
can gaiu satisfaction from this 
are Hitler and his gangsters. 

Hitler’s Hew Order 
Arrives 

After 'Warsaw, Rotterdam, 
Belgrade, -conics Smolensk. It 
Avas a city of a hundred thousand 
people, and a neutral correspon¬ 
dent has visited it since the 
arrival of Hitler's Nciv Order. 

, This is what he writes : 

CjMOLEnsk no longer exists. I 
have never witnessed such a 
frightful spectacle. Warsaw and 
Belgrade arc paradises compared 
with' Smolensk. First* it was 
mercilessly battered by both 
German and Russian artillery, 
and then set 011 fire by the 
. Russians in their withdrawal. 

Except for tAvo buildings—a 
bank and a large hotel—every¬ 
thing has been burnt or battered 
down. Dwelling-houses have 
been levelled with the earth, and 
the only remnants are chimney- 
stacks or the squares of their 
brick foundations. The main, 
street is lined with the skeletons 
of houses and the tombs of 
soldiers. A suffocating smoke is 
rising everywhere. Not one 
shop, not 611c tramway, and not 
0119 cab is left. It is a city of the 
dead, like Pompeii. . . f 

All Adams Should 
Be Gardeners 

Adam was a gardener, said 
Mr Kipling, and so should all 
Adams be. We hear of one 
courageous Adam who is just 
beginning. He is blind and deaf, 
a basket-maker by trade, but he 
is now growing for Victory. 

He gets someone to translate 
the instructions on a packet of 
seeds into the' deaf and dumb 
language on liis hands. He 
•memorises ; them, and a line of 
string guides him along the 
ground, where lie feels his way 
ia and out among the crops. 


Orphans of the nation 


The Government, as guardian 
of the nation’s war orphans, 
has appointed an official Father 
and Mother and several Aunts 
to direct their welfare. 

The role of Mother has been 
given to Mrs Adamson, M P for * 
Dartford and Parliamentary Pri¬ 
vate Secretary to the Minister 
of Pensions who becomes Father 
of this tragic family. Women 
Regional Officers will be known 
as Aunts. 

The great majority of the 
orphans have lost both parents 
in the war, and nearly all have 
lost their mothers in air raids. 
The Government’s plans to safe¬ 
guard the welfare of {he orphans 
were outlined to the CN;’l>y 
Mrs Adamson, who revealed 
that money sent by sympathisers 
from all parts of the world, 
especially America, Avill be used 
to give the orphans a better 
education, and in special cases 
help to send brilliant boys and 
. girls to universities, 

A humanitarian outlook is 
one of the necessary qualifica¬ 
tions for appointment as ■ an 
Aunt, declared Mrs Adamson.'. 
There will be^ nothing, of the 
stern officialdom of Dickens’s 
time in tlieir make-up . and 
administration. - . 

In assuming total responsi¬ 
bility for the upbringing of the 


orphans, the Ministry of Pen¬ 
sions have pledged themselves 
to sec that the children will have 
the same chances as if their 
parents had lived,- They -will 
be educated and granted pen¬ 
sions. Nothing will prevent a 
boy or girl of outstanding ability 
from enjoying a university educa¬ 
tion. 

" There have been a number 
of offers from abroad to adopt 
our orphans, but we take the 
view that they arc our responsi¬ 
bility until they grow up," said 
Mrs Adamson, “ and we liai'e 
therefore been unable to accept 
many' generous offers, I am 
against institutional life for the 
children, most of whom are / . 
living in private homes of 
relatives and friends, or witli 
foster-parents. We satisfy our¬ 
selves as to the suitability of 
any home that may have "been 
offered, and it is one of the duties 
of the Aunts to make visits to the 
child, keeping an eye on its 
progress, physical, moral, and 
spiritual. 

“ Billeting rates range from 
1 os 6d a week to 15s, and 
grants are made for clothes and 
so on, but some of the foster- 
parents refuse to take the money. 
We advise them to save it and . 
give it to the children when 
they grow up." 


Our Happy Warrior 


Ji is a high tribute to any life 
to .say that its memory en¬ 
riches the glory of Westminster 
Abbey, and it is true indeed to 
say it of Lord Willingdon, whose 
ashes AA r cre last avccIc laid to rest 
in our sacred shrine. 

Alt through his 74 years Lord 
Willingdon ii r as devoted to his 
country, and was a stalwart 
supporter of the. Liberalism: in 
political life from his earliest days. 

lie was a good cricketer, and 
never forgot the spirit of the 
game in .all his difficult tasks in’ 
India and other parts of the 
world, and he spent over half * 
the 50 years of his service for the 
Empire a\\'ay from his native 
land. / 

With a dignity and gentleness 
that graced his tall and hand¬ 
some figure, this Liberal of the 
old tradition u'on the hearts of 
the Indian people, whom he was 
chosen To rule as Viceroy in one 
of the most critical of the 
periods through which that-great 
country has passed this century. 

When Mr Ramsay MacDonald 
called him from the Governor- 
Generalship of Canada to return 
to India, where he had earned 
laurels as Governor of Bombay 
and Madras in turn, he went to a 
task which bristled with diffi¬ 
culties. - But Lord Willingdon 
saw that there were splendid 
possibilities as well, and by 
recognising all points of vicav he 
A\ r on general confidence, so that 


when he came home five years 
later he left an India at peace, 
with a Constitution which- free 
men throughout the Empire 
acknowledged as a tremendous 
achievement. The "coping 
stone " was Lord Willingdon’s 
own phrase to describe the 
Government of India Act, and 
there is little doubt that his 
name Avill be permanently asso¬ 
ciated with it in history. 

Lord Willingdon’s last years, 
have been spent in promoting 
-friendship between‘this country 
and South America, and lie Avas 
one of the Empire’s Happy 
Warriors avIio Avill be sorely 
missed in these days of trial. 

The guiding star of Lore! 
\Villingdon’s.long life was his faith 
in God and his belief in the im¬ 
mortal destiny of man. This is 
one of the things lie said to the 
young men and women of India 
before he left that country : 

Probably you young men and 
women do not believe much in 
prayer—yon liaise tried it and got 
no answer, and have given it up 
because you felt it did not work. 
But as a veteran I ivant to tell you, 
and I am not ashamed to say it, 
that if I had not said my prayers 
night and* morning for many years 
now, if 1 had not prayed to Pro¬ 
vidence every day to guide me in 
my -work, and in some very difficult 
situations in Aidiich I have found 
myself, I should never have been 
able to live the comparatively 
useful life (if I may say so) that I 
have done. 


From Dark to Light 


Tn 1923 Sir Auckland Gcddes 
lost the sight of one eye. 
Lately/when the sight of his other 
eye was going, lie had to decide, 
whether to risk an operation; 
for the eye had been severely 
burned 30 years ago, and the 
operation might result in total 
blindness. 

As avc should expect of him, 
lie took the risk, and can now 


sec again. He has not been 
able to reail for pleasure .for,a 
long time, and'is thrilled to find 
that lie can read even hqav with 
sonic comfort. But his big thrill 
is that, not only can he see. 
clearly again, but once more he 
can pick out all the lovely colours 
of sky and trees and flowers ; 
and even a garden in wartime’ 
is a paradise to him. 
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What Shall We Do About Our Lovely Trees? 


T 


I like a man who likes a tree, 

And ivant no better company. 

'he CN likes a country that likes its trees. All its life it has 
been pleading for them. They * are Nature's noblest, 
adornment of our countryside, and, alas, these noble tilings are 
falling down. We have letters from all over the country to . 
say that, they are going, and 15 came down the other day in 
one of the loveliest country lanes near London, Sparcpcuny 
Lane,.at the foot of the Editor's Kent hilltop. 


Along this lane have walked 
the Romans, the Saxons, the 
Normans, and the Tudors, leav¬ 
ing their monuments in the 
fields, and these noble trees have 
crowned the narrow lane as if 
it were an Avenue of Remem¬ 
brance. Now they fall like one 
nforc costly sacrifice 011 the altar 
of freedom. ‘Like some of our 
loveliest buildings, our lovely 
trees lie low. 

It is a bitter necessity, for the 
nation must have timber, and 
there are thousands of uses for a 
tree cut down. ; Yet we may think 
there is no use for a tree to com¬ 
pare with its most precious use of 
all, as it stirs our imagination 
standing there. What, for in¬ 
stance, can move us in the sight 
of a barrel, or a packing-case, or 
a tennis racquet, or even a fiddle 
or a cricket bat, compared with 
that noble tree which Richard 
Jefferies loved at Chiseldon, and 
which lias just fallen by some 
pitiful mistake ? Yet perhaps we 
may be glad that even the 
natural glories of our country¬ 
side may help us in our struggle 
for the right to live and to be free. 

Neglect in the Past 

It seems a good time to remind 
ourselves that if the threat to 
our .trees has now become a seri¬ 
ous and tragic thing it is chiefly 
because we have neglected them 
so' greatly in the past. It is only 
in our own time that as a nation 
we have.come to love our trees 
enough to want to save them. 

For generations we cut them 
down without replanting, so that 
today we can ill spare the trees 
that have to go. Some nations 
pay for their neglect of trees by 
the loss of their soil, which Nature 
blows away because there arc no 
trees to hold it back. Some pay 
by the drying-up of the earth 


because there are no trees to 
hold the moisture. We pay for 
neglect by the loss of the unique 
and delicate beauty of our Island, 
which owes so much to the trees 
that are falling one by one. 

We have noted Jrom time to 
time the . marvellous achieve- 
, meat of men who have planted 
millions of trees in tlicir lives, 
but there have been few bene¬ 
factors like these, and even now 
that our Forestry Department 
is planting trees in millions it 
is far behind what should be. 
America has just completed a 
great plan for -planting 2000 
million trees, in which Michigan 
■ led with over 400 millions, and 
Wisconsin was expected to be 
second with about 330 millions. . 

The Men of the Trees 

They are stupendous figures 
but they are not beyond the 
. power of any nation which under¬ 
stands the value of a tree. We 
have been looking at a leaflet 
sent out by the Men of the Trees, 
written by its founder, our friend 
Mr Richard St Barbc Baker, and 
we are constrained to take, these 
words and pass them on : 

A man can live less than five 
weeks without food, and trees make 
the, production of food possible by 
improving the quality of soil, 
supplying cereals, fruit, honey, 
sugar, and nuts, giving moisture 
and making grazing land for cattle. 

We live less than five days with¬ 
out water, and trees preserve water 
sheds, regulating the rainfall which is 
identical with the distribution of 
the forests. 

We live' less than live minutes 
without air; trees purify the air 
by absorbing carbon dioxide ex¬ 
haled by man, and throw out the 
pure oxygen, the life-giving air 
that we breathe. In short, the 
v quantity of our food, the purity 
of watefr and air depend upon trees. 


BEDTIME CORNER 


THE RIDER AND HIS WIG 

A man was riding on horse- 
^ back through a town, when 
a gust of wind carried away 
liis hat, and with it Ills wig. 

As soon as the people saw 
his bald head they began to 



jeer, asking why lie did hot 
take better care of his wig. 

Instead of being angry at 
their rudeness the man only 
smiled and said : 

“ Why, gentlemen, you 
surely do not expect me to 
.take better care of other 
people’s hair than of my own, 

, which I lost some years ago ! ” 
A happy nature As the best 
shield against ridicule. 


Bible Question 

Do you know the name of 
the sea on which Jesus ap¬ 
peared walking towards His 
disciples? 

oj iw } D 

Evening Prayer 

7\JOW the. sun has gone awav, 

J- * A nd the shy is tu vn i ng g try, 

I must go to bed and rest 
Like a robin in its nest: ' 

So, Lord Jesus, in Thy sight 
Keep me safely through the night. 

Bless my mother every day ', 

And my father every way ; 
With a. cave that never ends 
Bless my relatives 1 'and friends ; - 
Safely keep us all this night 
Till the morning brings the light . 

JJLESS the sheep and cows and 
goats . 

Alorscs, too, with shining coats; 
Bless the birds that sing all day, 
Tell them not to fly away : 

Bless the fishes in the sea, 

And, Lord Jesus, please bless me. 

Thomas Tipi ally 



remembrance, and we notice 
that the Editor of The Country¬ 
man, onr friend Mr Robertson 
Scott, plants a tree instead of 
sending a wreath to funerals; 
in -liis Oxford village of Idbury 
is a bit of waste land covered with 
cherry trees enough to yield a 
plate of cherries for every cottage, / 
the trees being labelled and. the 
cottagers drawing lots for them. 
In the New Zealand town of 
Marton is an avenue of 40 flower¬ 
ing cherry trees in remembrance 
of a flying officer. . 

A Living Memorial 

How good it all is, and how 
simple, and how noble a thing 
to have a living memorial that 
grows more beautiful with the 
years and thrills all who look at 
it and sit in the shade of it far 
more than any dead stone can do. 

Why not join the Men of the 
Trees, who for wartime arc down 
at Puncknowle in Dorset ? At any 
rate there must be thousands of 
friends of tfie C N who will send 
a shilling to its tree fund, and 
these should go to Mrs Leslie 
Morshcad, 86 Eccleston Square, 
London, S W 1.. (If you want a 
receipt please send a stamp.) 

It will help to replant a tree 
that.may be falling now. It will 
help to keep our country beauti¬ 
ful. It will be a living memor¬ 
ial of these great days in which 
it has fallen to our lot to save 
not only the freedom of man¬ 
kind but the beauty of the rarest 
little country in the world. 


The Trees that look at God all day 


How many of us realise what 
it is that goes when the trees 
go ? As Mr Baker says, when a 
forest goes the waters go, the 
fish go, and game go, crops and 
herds and flocks go, fertility 
goes, and at the end of the long 
trail of ruin come flood, drought, 
fire, pestilence, and famine. Let 
us read again from the Men of 
the Trees : 

The countries, surrounding the 
Mediterranean were once the most 
populous in the world. Their vast 
forests have disappeared from the 
upland districts and ridges; the 
vegetable earth accumulated for 
centuries, beneath the trees by the 
decay of leaves and fallen plants; 
the soil of the mountain pastures 
which flourished are washed away; 
the meadows, once fertilised by 
natural irrigation, arc waste and un¬ 
productive/ the cisterns and reser¬ 
voirs that supplied the ancient 
canals are broken' or the springs 
.that fed them dried up; rivers 
famous in history and song have 
shrunk to humble brooklets or are 
no more to be found. The Sahara 
itself was atone time forested,as is 
evidenced by the discovery of 
fossilised .trees on the banks of 
vanished rivers and on the shores of 
dried-up lakes. Nomadic-farming 
lias destroyed the forests, so that 


in the desert when man seeks wood- 
today lie digs in the sandy wastes 
to discover a product more precious 
to him than gold. 


t 


It is good .to know that the 
Men of the Trees have a> Million 
Shilling Planting Fund with 
which trees are bought and given 
free to those who-will plant then! 
to replace the trees that fall in 
the war. If you have a shilling 
you cannot spend it better than 
by sending it to this fund, which 
is linked with the nurserymen 
of 25 counties and has hold of 
the right idea for seeing that war 
does not destroy the beauty of 
our country! Already it has 
sent out over 100,000 trees. 

It has been suggested that 
we should cover the ruined sites 
of London’s City churches with 
gardens of*pqace, a noble plan’; 
and another, suggestion is that 
instead of littering the country¬ 
side with a new crop of 
stone war memorials, usually so- 
depressing, we should plant 
trees. In Italy they plant rows 
of cypresses leading up to the 
village church, each with a name 
of a soldier fallen in the war. Wa 
have trees along some of our 
arterial roads also planted in 


Thousands of Trees Come to Iceland 


America is getting busy in 
Iceland by helping her Ice¬ 
landic hosts to grow better trees. 
The U S Forestry Department 
is sending thousands of seedlings 
of the evergreen trees, the cork- 
bark fir and the Engelmann 
spruce, both growing at high 
altitudes in the severe weather 
of the Rockies, and these arc’ 
being planted under the super¬ 
vision of Hakon Bjornason of 
the Iceland forestry service. 

Iceland is very bare of trees, 
especially in the south where 


Reykjavik the capital lies, 
though there are birch woods 
and alder further north round 
the port of Akurcyri. It was not 
always so, for the land was .at 
one time fairly well wooded in 
parts, hut for many years Ice¬ 
land has had to import most of 
the wood for her buildings; 
and Mr Bjornason. has had 
many difficulties , with farmers 
who let' their sheep loose to 
nibble the young birches of his 
plantations, and wreck the fences 
round his scanty woodlands. 



^0B1 

Duty 


I 99 


While bombs are 
falling the Padres, 
Sisters and Work¬ 
ers of the South 
London Mission 
are *' ON DUTY ” 
in London Tubes 
and 60 Air Raid Shelters. They bring 
sympathy and help to many thousands 
of the London Poor. 

During the lull, we are re¬ 
ceiving old people, young 
factory workers, and mothers 
and children from bombed 
homes in our Country Home 
of Rest among the quiet hills. 

Your Gift will help us to remain ** On 
Duty.” PLEASE HELP US generously. 

Rev. WALTER SPENCER, 

4, CENTRAL HALL BUILDINGS, 
TOWER BRIDGE Rd., London, S.E.I.* 


SWEETENS CHILD'S 
SOUR STOMACH IN 
FIVE MINUTES 

MotlieT ! You’ll be positively 
amazed how quickly a little * Milk 
of Magnesia/ sweetens a stomach 
made sour and sick by too much 
rich food. ‘ Milk of Magnesia * 
overcomes the sour acidity the 
moment it reaches the stomach. 
That sick, ill feeling quickly passes 
away,and in no time the little one 
is as lively as a cricket. Then ‘ Milk, 
of Magnesia * moves the bowels and 
relieves the system of the offending 
bile and undigested food which have 
made the child ill. At the first sign 
of .sickness just give ‘Milk of 
Magnesia ’ and nip the attack in 
the bud. Get ‘Milk of Magnesia’ 
today and have it handy. 1/5 and 
2/10 (treble quantity). Including 
Purchase Tax. Also ‘ Milk of 
'Magnesia* brand Tablets, 7 d., l/p$, 
2/3 and 3 / 11 -J-. (Including Pur¬ 
chase Tax.) Obtainable everywhere. 
Be quite sure it is ‘ Milk % of 
Magnesia.* 

/ Milk of Magnesia* is the trade mark of 
Phillips’ preparation of Magnesia. . 
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INSIDE OUT 

<f Y our coa ^ looks well-worn, 
old man; why don’t you 
have it turned ? ” remarked the 
poet’s intimate friend. 

“ Do you think this coat has 
three sides ? ” asked the strug¬ 
gling genius, gloomily. ■' 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planet Venus 
. is low in the west and Mars 
i is low in the south¬ 
east. In the morn¬ 
ing Jupiter and 
Saturn arc in the 
east, and Mars is 
in the south. The 
picture shows the. 
Moon as it may be seen at 9.o'clock 
on Sunday evening, August 31. 

The Sleeper in the Sleeper 

^ SLEEPER is otic who sleeps. A 
sleeper is the railway carriage 
in which a sleeper sleeps. A sleeper 
is that on which the sleeper runs 
while the sleeper sleeps. There¬ 
fore, while the sleeper sleeps in the 
sleeper, the sleeper* carries the 
sleeper over the sleeper under the 
sleeper, until the sleeper which 
carries the sleeper jumps the .sleeper 
and wakes the sleeper in the sleeper 
by striking the* sleeper under the 
sleeper on the sleeper, and there is 
no longer any sleep for the sleeper 
sleeping in the sleeper on the 
sleeper. 

! ‘Do You Live at Winchester ? 

in Chester is from the old Eng¬ 
lish word win, meaning white, 
and the Latin castra, meaning 
camp; Winchester is therefore the 
; white camp, or white fort. 

The Fairy Fisherman 

J wouldn’t wish to take a trout, 
I’d let them all swim free ; 

And even gudgeons, though they’re 
small, 

;Are far too big for me. 

For roach and dace I do'not care 
One single little bit; 

And as for perch, the one I want 
; 3 s that on .which I sit. 

(But if I have a piece of luck, 

Out here beside the bog, 

I hope before it’s dawn to land 
A tadpole golliwog. 


FRIEND OR FOE? 



Starling 


iwrucu has been said for and 
AVA against the companionable, 
cheery, jeery starling. Large quan¬ 
tities of sheep ticks, beetle larvae, 
caterpillars, and grass pests are 
devoured by the starling, especially 
in autumn when the great flocks 
are formed. Over 90 . per . cent 
of the nestling’s food consists of 
injurious insects and grubs. Un¬ 
fortunately, starlings are also 
fond of grain and fruit, and must 
be kept down, as over-abundance 
means a change of feeding habits. 


The Screaming Child 

]\Jy neighbour’s child is ugly, 
My ■ neighbour’s child is 
rude; * 

It never seems to hush its 
• screams 

For slumber or for food. 
Existing like the mighty whale, 
With mouth for ever wide, 

What swarms of gnats and bees 
and bats 

Must get in its inside ! 

What Aro These Words? 

J know a word with letters three; 
Add two, and fewer there will be. 

'Ad-a\2*l 


Alphabetical Fanner 

There is a farmer who is YY 
Enough to take his EE, 

And study Nature with his IT, 
And think of what he CC, 

He hears the chatter of the JJ 
As they each other TT, 

And sees that when a tree 1 )KK 
It makes a home for BB. 

How Many Noses 
Have You ? 

one of course ! Well, just 
cross the first and second 
fingers of one of your hands and 
gently stroke the tip of your nose 
with the tips of the crossed fingers,. 
and sec if you haven’t got two. 


Jacko is Very Sorry 



J ACKO was having a busy morning swilling the yard with a hosepipe, 
“ Would you like a jam tart ?” called his mother, appearing at 
the kitchen door with a big one. “ Coo I Would f ? ” grinned Jacko, 
swinging round to take it. Unfortunately he forgot the hosepipe in 
his hand. As Adolphus came suddenly into view it was pointing 
straight at him, The poor lad got it right in his face 1 Jacko was 
very sorry—Adolphus saw to that, 

WHAT ABOUT OUR COAL? 

I 

The Waste of Our Glorious Opportunity 


Boy. Isn’t it surprising that the 
nation should have to worry about 
coal, of which we have so much ? 

Man. Indeed it is.- The coal 
shortage, threatening, our comfort 
and our war effort; is a serious 
reflection on the intelligence of our 
Government. And yet nob sur¬ 
prising, for history has shown again 
and again that nations arc only too 
apt to forget the mainsprings of 
their own existence. Coal is not 
the only thing wc forgot. We 
actually neglected the plain fact 
that we live on a small island, 
dependent on shipping for food and 
materials. 

Boy. Arc we unfortunate in 
being islanders ? v 

Man. Far from it. Well we 
might call our land the Fortunate 
Isle, for to be an island at the 
ocean gateway of Europe, and to 
have the island stuffed by Nature 
with splendid coal-mines, gave us 
an advantage possessed by no other 
nation in the world. There is coal 
in plenty in Scotland, in England, 
and as it is all very near .the sea, 
materials can • readily be carried 
to it. 

Boy. Was not the carrying' of ^ 
coal seriously affected by the war 
and by the attack on our coastwise 
ships ? 

Man. Very seriously, but these 
factors were in no why comparable 
to the difficulties endured on the 
Continent. ’ Our island'is, so/.small . 


that our longest inland journey is 
short, and it needs no more than 
reasonable organisation to secure 
the transport of coal by road and 
rail. How little we grasped the 
position is forcibly illustrated by 
our failure, to restrict all holiday 
traffic in August, when hundreds of 
thousands - of people were allowed 
to bring trouble on themselves and 
their fellows by unwise journeys. 

Boy. Does coal still matter 
more than oil ? 

Man. In air and sea transport, 
no. in rail transport and in 
manufacturing, yes. For practical 
purposes all our munition industries, 
like all our manufacturing for any 
purpose whatever/ are still based on 
burning coal. IIow incredible it 
seems, therefore, that Parliament 
should be told that even our elec¬ 
trical power plants are short of coal 
supplies ; in England electricity 
is entirely derived from coal. Coal 
to us means power—power to gain 
wealth, 'power to enjoy comfort, 
power to fight. * * 

Boy,; So that it comes to this— 
that the Government, in neglecting 
the Coal supply, has neglected our 
mainspring of action. 

Man. Yes, no less than that. 
When we neglect coal we put away 
from us the supreme agent of our 
national activities, the power that 
raised us from being “ hewers of 
wood and drawers of water ” to be 
the Workshop of the World, 


MISSING LETTER 

yY small boy was singing the 
well-known song, “ Kath¬ 
leen Mavournccn.” 

“ The /orn of the Tmter is 
’card on the ’ill,” he went on. 

The teacher stopped him sing¬ 
ing and suggested- that lie 
sounded a few aitchcs. 

“ But there is "no H in music : 
it only goes up to G,” he pro¬ 
tested. ~ 

THE BIGGAR BABY 

V/Trs Biggau had a baby. Which 
A ^ A was the bigger ? , The baby 
was a little Biggar ! Which was 
the bigger, Mrs Biggar or the baby ? 
Mr Biggar was father Biggar! 
Mr Biggar died ; was the baby 
then bigger than Mrs Biggar ? No, 
the baby was fatherless l 

Who Was He? 

/Y hoy was explaining to his 
uncle all about the steam 
engine, and how the principle 
was evolved from the lifting of 
a kettle lid when the water was 
boiling on the fire. 

“ For all of which,” said his 
uncle, “ we have chiefly to thank 
—what was his name ? ” ., 

“ Watt was his name, uncle,” 
replied the boy. 

How Calvin Wrote His Name 

Martin Luther had boldly 
proclaimed the .Reformation 
in Germany, John Calvin made 
Protestantism a vital force in 
France. Born at Noyoti, Picardy, 
in 1509, lie embraced the new 
religion in 1528 add was banished 
from Paris ten vears later. He 


Arithmetical Problem 

"Two men were dividing the 
proceeds of a business trans¬ 
action, and when each had taken 
a certain sum one said : 

“I have done twice as much 
work as you have, so if you give 
"me £il shall have twice as much 
as you.” 

“ No,” replied tlie other ; “a 
better plan would be to divide 
the money equally, and if you 
give me £1 wc shall both have 
the same amount.” 

IIow much had each man ? 
'spmwcj o.uj puv spunoij 1 


LAST WEEK’S 
ANSWERS 

Jumbled Fish 
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made Geneva the stronghold of the 
new faith, the progress of which he 
directed with steadfast zeal till his 
death in 1564. 

Tongue Twisters 

'pUE Leith Police dismisseth us, 
I’m thankful, sir, to say ; 

The Leith Police dismisseth us, 
We’ve bade them all “ Good-day.” 
The Leith Police dismisseth us, 
Then we sighed a sigh apiece, 

And the size of our sighs, as wc said 
our good-byes, 

Was the size of the Leith Police. 

She’s gone round to the fish-sauce 
shop, 

The fish-sauce shop, the fish-sauce 
shop ; 

She’s gone for fish-sauce—she knew 
twas my wish. 

For the fish-sauce shop’s sure to 
sell sauce for my fish, . 

Does this shop stock shot socks 
with spots ? 

Does this shop stock shot socks 
with spots ? 

Shot socks with spots give my wife 

shocks. 

So does this hop stock shot socks 
with spots 

Small Change 

Jn how many different ways 
can you pay /the sum of 
7s 3d in current coins! without 
ever using exactly the same set of 
coins a second time ? 1 

Answer: 1,062,102 


Minnow, trout, 
roach, perch. 


Ici on Parle Francois 

’ Deux Cancrcs 

Dumas pria un jour lc due dc 
Chartres de prendre a son service 
tui de ses proteges, lc nomine 
Louct. “.Ah!”, s’ecria le due, 
“ je connais ce cancrc : j’etais an 
college avec lui.” D uni as sourit. 
11 tendit au due un papier plie 
cn deux, cn lui disant : “Mon- 
seigneur, voici sa recommenda¬ 
tion.” Or, cc papier etait un 
billet que lc due avait fait passer 
a 'Louct lorsqu’ils 6taicnt au 
college, et dans lequcl il lc priait 
de traduirc certain passage dc 
l’Eneidc. “ Louct aura la place,” 
dit le due. “ Jc suis encore plus' 
cancrc que lui.” 



Even in war-time a child's diet 
must contain a proportion of sweet 
things for nourishment and energy. 
But sweet things cause acid-mouth, 
which encourages the germs which 
attack aiid decay the teeth. To 
protect the teeth a child’s tooth¬ 
paste should contain plenty of 
' Milk of Magnesia/ the most 
effective neutralizer of mouth acid 
known. Only in one toothpaste is 
1 Milk of Magnesia ’ brand antacid 
to be found, and that is- Phillips' 
Dental Magnesia, which contains 
75 %. 

Children who use this, pleasant- 
tasting toothpaste regularly always 
have the whitest tectli and are 
practically free from decay, with its 
distressing toothache and disfiguring 
gaps. Get a tube today. - 

Sold everywhere, 7 Jd., 1 /Id. and 
l/ 10 Jd. (Including Purchase Tax.) 



* Milk of Magnesia' is the trade mark of 
Phillips ’ preparation of Magnesia, 
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